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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on the time period since the 197i| Supreme 
Court Lau v. Nichols decision, this paper reviews Federal policy 
regarding bilingual education discusses the current sociopolitical 
context of bilingual education, discusses evaluations of bilingual 
programming done to date, and examines the implications of these 
factors for schools and classrooms at the local level. Some of the 
features that distinguish present bilingual education policy from 
policies adopted in regard to earlier immigrant populations are 
outlined. Political problems faced by bilingual education since "Lau" 
ar€ identified as (1) less of local autonomy, (2) conflict between 
the legis^tive and executive branches of government (3) 
•'i'nconsisTeiicies in the guidelines for legal compliance between 1970 
and 197»l,,: (^) funding^ and (5) reliance on Title VII funds, which 
perpetuates a deficit (rather than a cultural difference) model of 
bilingual education. Several recent evaluation studies of bilinigual 
education programs are reviewed and critical issues common to these 
evaluations are discussed in terms of their implications for future 
programs. Finally, a composite model fcr an exemplary bilingual 
program is described, based upon what has been learneid from previous 
evaluation?, (Author/GC) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In the fall of 1%9, 1 visited an elementary school in iv with a 

friend who had just been appointed its principal. We to schobi, 
which neither of us had seen before. It had once had a gc atidiT"" 
under a strong principal famous for his reading program, bui e of 
failing academic achievement, had recently been regarded as tern 
school. It didn't take us long to identify the problem or discov^ my 
friend, a bilingual Puerto Rican, had been appointed princip xty 
percent of the school's 1,600 students were Spanish-speaking, bu idy 
one teacher spoke Spanish. We made our first priority the hiring of svaff 
fluent in both Spanish and English. We had two goals: (1) to provide the 
children instruction in their native language until they could fun lion in 
English, and (2) to teach them English. To facilitate these processes, we 
applied for a iiew kind of funding— a grant under what the Bringual 
Education Act of 1968 had added as Title VII to the Elementuy and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (hereafter Title VII)— to support the 
new programs that would be required. 

Five years later, in 1974, the Supreme Court of the United States, at 
the prodding of a parent named Lau^ unanimously came to the same con- 
clusion we had reached that day in New York. They went even further. 
What we had seen as a good for the child, they deflned as the child's 
right. The court argued: 

. . . there is no equality of treatment merely by providing students with the 
same facilities, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum, for students who do 
not understand English are effectively foreclosed from any, meaningful 
education. ILau v. Nichols, 414 U.S. at 566] 

Smce that time, our nation's, efforts 'to serve non-English-speaking 
populations have assumed greater visibility. The purposes of this paper 
are to review the history of F<9deral policy regarding bilingual education, 
to discuss the sodopolitical context, to discuss the evaluations of bilin- 
gual programming done to date, and to examine the implications of these 
factors for schools and classrooms at the local level. We will focus our 
review oh what has happened since the Supreme Court's decision on Lau 
V. Nichols, and the degree to which efforts have actually improved the 
quality of education received by non-English-dominant children. 



I aiD grateful fior the coUaboretion of Herminio Martinez and Marietu Saravia-Shore with whom 1 wrote 
a proposal concerning exemplary bilingual programming upon which that part of this paper is now 
based; It was listening to Tracy Gray's (1980) speech that I saw the comparison of AIR with the work of 
iLambert and Tucker to be a v^eful way of raising more general evaluation issues, and I am grateful to her 
for the idea. I am also indebted to Janet Skupien and Robert Camorow for their assistance, reflectively 
editorial and clerical, in the preparation of this paper. My colleagues in the National Origin 
Desegregation Assistance Center of Teachers College have influenced my thinking on the lopic in 
question; in addition. Alejandro Rodriguez. Iris Sutherhuid. and Leslie Williams have helped me to 
chvify many of the problems discussed herein. . 



D. HISTORY OF FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 
IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Despite the migration of large numbers of non-£nglish-speakijig peo- 
ple to this country in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, prior to 
1968 little attention was paid by the Federal government to bilingual edu- 
cation or to the problems of non-English-dominant minority students. 
The factors that led to a change in this also provide answers to the often- 
asked question: Why do these groups need special treatment? My group 
(Italian* East European. German, Belgian, etc.) didn't get it, why should 
they? (This question is sometimes linked to a philosophy of education 
that says children will learn faster if they are taught only m English, and 
that bilingual education is actually domg them a disservice.) 

Today's linguistic minorities are different from those of past years, 
and the generation of 1968 is different from previous ones. The most 
obvious difference is the size of the non-English-speaking population. In 
many parts of the a>untry (e.g. Southern California, parts of Texas. New 
York aty. and Miami) the concentration of Spanish-speaking peoples 
had become so great by 1968 that it was virtually without precedent m the 
United States. All current indications point to a continued growth of 
these populations. While those labeled "Hispanic" are not necessarily 
assumed to be Spanish-speaking, PifeT: (1980) estimates that today 
Hispamcs comprise 30 percent of the school population in New York 
City, 45 percent in Los Angeles, 52 percent in San Antonio, 32 percent in 
Miami, 31 percent in Denver, and 35 percent in Hartford. (It should be 
noted that because of the Hispanic impetus for Federal involvement in 
. bilingual education, the literature that we arte discussing is most often 
about Hispanics, even though other groups are in need of and currently 
being served by bilingual progranuning.) 

^ Another factor leading to changes in Federal policies for bilingual 
students was the recognition, by some, that equal educational oppor- 
tuni^ was a myth for large numbers of the students not able to learn in 
English. Whether the real reason was educational/linguistic or more 
fleetly a reflection of discrimination against Hispanic groups in the 
larger society, Hispanic students were serious^ disadvantaged educa- 
tionally, compared to their classmates. They had jomed, with Black and 
Native Americans, > level of American society from which it was diffi- 
cult to emerge. Merely changing languages, or in some cases surnames as 
well, was not enbiigh for many of these people to escape what Ogbu 
(1974i 1978) was to call the caste-like status into which they were placed 
by the larger society. Further, the civil rights movement had taken place, 
and the consciousness of the nation about discrimination against Blacks 
< was rising; this concern was transferred to and sought by Hispanic 
leaders. Indeed, as we will see in the next pages, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 was itself to become the chief impetus for bilingual education in the 
United States. This was clearly a situation different from the one that 
characterized previous migrations to the United States. 
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Federal attention to the non-EngUsh-minority students received further 
unpetus from Uie desire on the part of certain ethnic groups not to give 
■ "P^.™"" cuiture- CThis led to a general confusion of language and culuire 
which stOI pwasts.) Two fundamentally; different argumems were in fart 
offered for bilingual education, and the contradiction between those 
arguments IS worth examining. It was argued, on the bne hand, that 
teaching children m Enghsh only was not only ineffective, but destructive 
of tile child s culture, which could only be preserved bv teaching and 
^wrmng m Spanish— an argument for maintenance modds of biUngual 
education. On tiie otiier hand, it was argued that transitional (to English) 
bilmgual education was necessary because without it, Hispanic chUdren 
would not learn enough to gain employmem and resources in the 
English-speakmg world. Maintenance (of Spanish) bilingual program- 
ming would be protective of the chUd's identity and cultural heritage, but 
not designed to help the child learn EngUsh (transitional), which was im- 
' portant to guarantee economic equity over the long haul. Failure to do so 
would perpetuate a caste-like dependent group. 

In response to these sometimes conflicting trends, the Biiingual Educa- 
tion Act of 1968 emerged. The act stated that: 

^u /j" recognition of the special education needs of the large nuniber of 
ChUdren of hmited English-speaking abiUty in the United States, Congress 
hereby declares it to be the poUcy of the United States to provide financial 
assistance to ocal educational agencies to develop and carry out new and 
imaginative ekmtauay and secondary school programs designed to meet 
those special educational needs. (PL 90-247.1/2/68, Stat 816 Sec. 702] 

The act made its first priority the learning of English. 

BiUngual education was to accompUsh three purposes: (1) increase English 

- wn8uageskills,(2)maintainandpcrAflpjincreasemoUiertongueskills.and 
(3) support the cultural heritage of the student. (Leibowitz 1980:24] 

While it is, therefore, supportive of tiie transitional view, the art gained 
the support of tiie proponents of tiie maintenance view as weU. Although 
the art gave home language and culture lower priorities, it was clearly an 
improvement over the statiis quo of English-only instruction. 

Congress has continued to strengthen tiie emphasis on EngUsh 
language purpose in the BiUngual Education Amendments of 1974: 
The goal of the program in the Committee Bill is to permit a limited 
English-speaking child to develop proficiency in English Uiat permits the 
child to learn as effectively in English as in tiie child's native language-a 
vital requirement to compete effectively in society. (Senate Report 91-763 
Education Amendments of 1974:45] ' 

In 1978, they declared that the policy was 

• . .10 demonstrate effective ways of providing, for children of Umited 
English proficiency, instruction designed to enable them, while using their 
native language, to achieve competence in tiie English language. [Bilineual 
Education Act, as amended. Sec. 702(a) (7) B] 



In 1970, the CivU Rights Act of 1964 became, for the first time direct- 
ly, an instrument for bilingual education in the United States. The Office 
for Qvil Rights (OCR) of the Dq?artment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, mailed a memorandum to all school districts in the United 
States listing the following areas of concern related to the enforcement of 
the Gvil Rights Act in educational practice: 

1 . Where inability to speak and understand the English language ex- 
cludes national origin-minority group children from effective participation 

. in the educational program offered by a school district, the district must 
take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its 
^ instructional program to these students. 

2. School districts must not assign national origin-niihority group 
students to classes for the mentally retarded on Ithe basis of criteria which 
essentially measure or evaluate English language skills; nor may ^hool 
districts deny national origin-minority group children access to college 
preparatory courses on a basis dirccUy related to tiie failure of tiie school 
system to inculcate English language skills. 

3. Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school 
. system to deal with the special language skill needs of national origin- 
minority group children must be designed to meet such language skill needs 
as soon as possible and must not operate as an educational dead-end or 
permanent track. 

4. School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national 
origin-minority group parents of school activities which are called to the 
attention of other pieurents. Such notice in order to be adequate may iiave to 
be provided in a language other than English. 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their 
districts in order to assess compliance with the matters set forth in this 
memorandum. A school district which determines th^^^t compUtJce prob- 
lems currentiy exist in that district should inunediatdy communicate in 
writing witii tile Office for Civil Rights and indicate what steps are being 
taken to remedy the situation. Where compliance questions arise as to the 
sufficiency of programs designed to meet the language skill needs of 
national origin-minority group children already operating in a particular 
area, full information regarding such programs should be provided. In the 
area of special language assistance, the scope of the program and the pro- 
cess for identifying need and tiie extent to which the need is fulfilled should — 
be set fortii. (Office for Chril Rights, MemorandumoTMay 25; 1970] 

While the memorandum was largely ignored, it was used as the basis of 
a lawsuit in San Francisco in which a parent named Lau in effect brought 
suit against the city of San Francisco (in the person.^f school supmiiieh- 
dent Nichob) for depriving his child of equal educational opportunity 
because of her national origin. The city maintained, among other things, 
that it was not discriminating on the basis of national origin, but simply 
carrying out its traditional function of providing schooling in English. 
While this might have the same effect of denying non-English-speakmg 
children equal education, they were being given the same opportunity to 
learn in English as everyone else— if they couldn't, it was their problem, 

■ 4 ' - . 
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not the district's. The district's responsibility was to provide the oppor- 
tunity, and that would be in English. The district maintained that 
nothing in the CivU Rights Act of 1964 mandated different treatment for 
non-English-dominant children, and that OCR had exceeded its author- 
ity by interpreting the law as it had. Although^Lau's attorneys also 
claimed protection under the 14th Amendment to the Constitution, the 
Supreme Court in its Lau w. Nichols decision did not reach that argu- 
ment, and ruled sunply^at the OCR had correctly interpreted the 1964 
act, and that the rules it had promulgated in the May memorandum had 
to be followed. 

in. SOCIOPOLITICAL CONTEXT 

Lau V. Nichob had the effect of putting virtually every school district 
of the United States with more than five percent non-English-dominant 
students on notice that it was violating Federal law if it had not complied 
with the May 1970 memorandum. Few such districts were able to show 
that they had. Over ensuing years these districts faced two choices: get 
into compliance with that memo or be found but of compliance with that 
memorandum by subsequent OCR investigation and be forced to « 
comply. This latter step would require the district to create a **com- 
pliance plan" that would convince the Federal government that past dis- 
crimination against these national origin groups would cease since, under 
contract, the district would now take affirmative steps to guarantee 
educational equity. These plans were heavily influenced by a document 
known as the '*Lau remedies/' Written by a committee composed more 
of academics than practitioners, it specified steps that would ensure a 
district's compliance with Lau. While it was acknowledged that other 
solutions mig^t also work, a plan following the Lau remedies was 
assured of successful review by OCR. The remedies, since they apply to 
districts found to be doing something illegal, however inadvertently, are 
intended to assure relief to the students. The Lau decision and its results, 
therefore, are linked to a larger issue of the loss of local autonomy over 
education, which some saw begun by the Civil Rights Act of 1964: We 
may think of this as the first of what we will describe as five larger 
political problems with which bilingual education has become enmeshed: 
loss of local autonomy. 

The record of compliance with Lau rrlnce 1974 has been uneven. It 
should be remembered that Lau does not require or even mandate 
bilingual education, but states that a bilingual program is one 
appropriate wayJib^get into compIi£Ul(C!rwith the law. This may seem hair- 
splitting to some, but it is nevertheless widely assumed that Lau man- 
dates bilingual education; it does not. It mandates that a child not be 
disadvantaged, compared to other children, because of his or her 
language. The Lau decision has crystallized Federal policy toward 
bilingual education, however, and has served ias ia lightning rod for poli- 
tical opponents of bilingualism. The Supreme Court was clearly ahead of 



tilc legislative branclj in saying that a child had a nght to instruction in 
his or her native language under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. However, 
since Lau could be undone only by mc^ying the Civil Rights Act itself, 
which would open the whole act to review, there is great reluctance to 
diange Lau, even by some of its strongest critics, for fear of what might 
happen if other parts of the law were also ehanged. In any event, pan of 
the controversy attaching to Lau is really a conflict between legislative 
I^erogatives on the one hand, and the executive's use of r^idations, on 
the other— in this case backed by the judiciary— to construct policy. 
And this has become the second political problem with which Lau is 
enmeshed. 

Beside TiUe VU funds, the Office of Education took a number of steps 
to help local school districts get mto compliance with the 1970 memoran- 
dum—but only (tfter the 1974 decision, not before it. This delay did not 
belp the implementation process from 1970 to 1974 or later. An apparent 
mconsistency, therefore, was the third pditical reality that school dis- 
tricts had to face. 

In 1975/ USOE established nine **Lau Centers" across the country in 
regions with large nvmbers of non-English-dominant students. These 
centers were located for the most part at universities and were designed 
to assist local school districts by providing technical assistance to enable 
them to develop Lau-sensitive programming. While USOE had pre- 
viously made funds available under Title VII to such districts, they now 
withheld or threatened to withhold aU ESEA (Elementary and Secondary 
EducaUon Act) funds if districts were oiit of compliance and had no 
compliance plan approved. Lau Centers wdre to help them. The amounts 
of money for Tide VII and Lau ,Center programs are small, however, in 
comparison to the needs of the populations to be served, and funds have 
been eroded by inflation over the years. The bulk of the money for un- 
plementing Lau has had to come, and must continue to come, from local 
funds (themselves scarce) over which extjreme competition exists. Fund- 
mg, then, becomes tiie fourth, and perhaps crucial, political problem 
faced by bilingual education since Lau. 

A furtiier difficulty is that, in implementing Lau, school districts have 
not only relied on Titie VII funds for help, but have often imitated Titie 
VII programs. However, ESEA was designed and continues to be a 
compensatory program, that is, a program designed to remediate a per- 
ceived deficit. The language of compensatory progranuning is absent 
from the Lau decision. Indeed, tiie whole thrust of Lau is tiiat tiie mis- 
match between Uie home language and tiie lanfguage of instruction is tiie 
district s responsibility, not tiie child's fault. Furtiier, tfie 1968 legistetion 
implicitly mandated transitional bilingual education. This means that 
children should learn English as quickty as possible, lau mandates 
instead that children be mstructed in their native language until they can 
learn in English, and that instruction in English not be at the expense of 
thdr learning required subjects in their native tongue.! In the past. 



chOdren were taken out of regular programming and given nothing but 
ESLXEnglish as Second Language) until they functioned in English and 
- could be put into regular programming, even if this put them years 
behind in school. Under Lau this could be illegal. Under the compen- 
satory models, teachiers and administrators often saw children as not 
only linguistically disadvantaged, but unmotivated and underachieving 
as well. The programs mandated under Tide Vn had more than linguistic 
goals; tiicy were also designed to get children functioning better in«chool 
environments. Lau makes no other assumption than that teaching in a 
language children do not understand is Uie problem. But because^of tiie 
link between bflingual education and ESEA Title VIL new programming 
earns tiie enmity of tiiosc opposed to the paternalistic assumptions of 
compensatory models, thus, creating the fifUi political problem with 
which bilingual programming since Lau has become enmeshed. 

In addition to these five political hornets' nests, problems of a more 
practical nature also characterize bilingual programming today. 
Twchers are not trained to deal with the heterogeneous language skills of 
children in bilingual educational programs; nor do we have very good 
ways for even measuring the diversity. 

Then too, the home languages of linguistic minority groups such as 
Hispanics" have lower status than English in the reward system of the 
larger society (Ogbu 1978). This social problem invades the classroom 
Itself, providing an advantage to White Anglo students and disadvan- 
taging Hispanics. As we shall see in the next section, Troike (1978) cori- 
cluded that tiie relative social and cultural status of groups in the coiif 
munity may be a fundamental variable that affects the outcome 6f 
bilingual programming: f 

It is si^Hcant that children who succeed so notably ... are for the most 
part , middle-class children fl-om supportive homes whose language and 
culture- are in ho way threatened or demeaned by their being taught in 
another language; (Troike 1978: 18-19] 



There also continues to be a shortage of wdl-trained tcj'ichers to staff 
bilingual classrooms. Gray (i980) reports that less than 14 percent 6f 
such teachers have even one course in bilingual education. / 

Add to this disturbing picture the fact that, for the political reascfcs 
just reviewed, implementation has been actively resisted, both overtly 
and coverdy« and tiie picture becomes even more confusing. In New 
York Qty, for example, it iS.now six years sin<;e^the Aspira consent 
deqree. under which the city accepted a legally binffing requirement that 
it implement bilingual programming for children whose English langiiage 
"deficiency" prevents tiieu" effective participation in the learning pro- 
cess, and the implementation is far from complete (see Santiago- 
Santiago 1978). Districts that genuinely wished to move also found their 
efforts thwarted by a lack of basic knowledge of language assessment, 
preventing a rational placement of children in programs. Add to this the 
lack of adequately trained staff and otiier factors just described, and it is 



questionable whether any reasonable assessment of bilingual education 
could take place in even 25 percent of the schools claiming to have such 
programs. Finally, a well-planned program, even one exemplary in every 
respect, is still subject to all the normal hazards of educational program- 
ming. 

IV. EVALjUATION OF^IUNGUAL EDUCATION - 
The Problems 

WhUe research concerning bilingual progranuning is important, it 
receives very little funding from the Federal government. Consequently, 
there has been little critical research and virtually no longitudinal 
research (but see Cohen et al. 1975, Lambert and Tucker 1972) to 
evaluate the potential or actual effectiveness of bilingual programming. 
In fact, by one estimate, less than half of one percent of Federal funds 
aUocated to bilingual education are actually devoted to research. (Other 
countries offering biUngi|aI^caUon, noU^^ Ctmada and Scandinavia, 
have spent much lugher^roportidns ot fuhds on iresearch, sbmetim^ as 
much as 5(y per<xau) FuxOam studies that may 

lead to programs are 'partiaulady sparse. The cxiisting research base is 
dominated by after-the-fact evaluations of existing projects.* But these 
studies reveal impcHtant flaws m the desi^ of evaluation research more 
often than they illuminate anything about the strengths or failings of the 
bilingual programs themsehres (see e.g. Rodriguez-Brown 1978, 
C:ardenas 1977, Zappert' and Cruz 1977). When the Center for AppUed 
Linguistics surveyed over 150 evalijations reports to develop a master 
plan that wo^ enable San Francisco to get into compliance with the 
requirements laid down by the Supreme Court in Lm v. Nichols, they 
found that on|y seven met mihunal criteria for research design that could* 
produce usefua information (Troike 1978). A survey of 108 evaluations 
by the North\jifest Regional Laboratory rejected all but three; The prb^ 
blems included: no control for socioeconomic status, inadequate or im- . 
proper sampling techniques, absence of baseline or control data, absence 
of measure of initial language dominance, the presence of significiuit 
confounding Variables (t^her qualification, e.g.), and insufficient or 
improper statistical manipulations (JSappert and Cruz 1977). In tfie 
studies that did meet thdij criteria, Zapport and Cruz found that only one 
percent of the comparisons showed negative outcomes for bilingual pro- 
grams, whild 58 percent of the comparisons were positive, and 41 percent 
showed no differences. For the last statistic they note: ~ 

/ * 

1 • 1 ' 

/ ■ . . ■ ■ 



*niie National Diffusion Networks are currently disseminating information about success-^ 
ful programs. For information write: Educational Diffusion, Materials Support Center, 
1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 94013. 
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after year) effects. As Pifer (1980) has observed, it takes a longer 
time for bilingual programming to have its effect than we initially 
bdieved. 

4. AIR took little time to investigate the previous e)q>erience of the 
students. Wc know that the average number of years previously 
spent in bilingual education is three years for the sixth grade group. 
Why were these chfldren switched into Title VII programs late in 
their careers? What was the effect of the switch? Were these in fact 
childrm who were failing and were jdaced in what was seen as a 
remiBdial progralin? This wouM have the effect of biasing the 
evaluation of Title VII programs by over-representing two 
unpromishv groups: those children who hadn't made it in regular 
programming and those who hiadn't learned English in Title VII 
programs and had remained there. 

5. No attempt wai made to follow up students who succeeded in Title 
VII programs and returned to r^ular programs. 

^ 6. AIR chose to lump results across all programs, making no attempt 
to isolate successful pipgrams from unsui^Sful programs. This 
makes it difficujitl, if not fanpossiUe, to ascertain what constitutes 
successful prognuns: the whcrie Federal effort rides or falls on the 
group ncmns. It can be seen as a device to^minimize both positive 
results (by those politically opposed to bilingual programming) and 
negative results (by proponents of bilingual progranuning). See 
Cardenas (1977) and Gray (19B0). 
7. Since the goals of lltle VII are both linguistic and the improvement 
of school performance, evaluation instruments measure both 
variables., It is unrealistic to expect, particulfir^ hi a six-month 
period, any program to show improvement in both goals. Yet a 
failure in either is considered a program failure. Further; since it is 
technically difficult to measure lanjpuge usage, most jwdght. falls 
on the school performance variables. When this is understood in 
the context of the points nlmde earlier (4) about the previous pro- 
gram expeneaces over-rq)resentiDig underachievers in the higher 
grades, the methodological limitations become acute: 
' 7%e Si. Lambert Studies. We now turn to a discussion of a very dif- 
ferent style of evaluation research—the studies of Lambert and Tucker J 
(1972) oa evaluations of bilidgual programming in St. Lambert, C^bec. 
To be sure, the sociopolitical context of bSlngual prograinming in 
(Quebec is different from that in the tJnited States, but the political con- 
itroversy is sfanitar. The St. Lambert study is of one program designed to 
'make mily bilingual (in rrench/Eni^h) children currently functioning 
ifai English only. The programming was basicity immersion— program- 
ming in the second language (hereaftef Il2) only— excq>t for two half- 
-hour daily periods in English. Children were volunteered for the program 
by parents, and tUs meant a high degree of home support could be ex- 
ipiected. Parents were heavily consulted and became part of the overall 




program design. English-bnly control classes were also given, and 
children;' in the treatment group and theiccntrol group were carefully 
matched for intelligen{ce» spidal class* ^d parental attitudes toward the 
French-Canadian people and culturcl. Moreover, the control parents 
werie 'as motivated as Uie exjperimental parents in wanting their children 
to learn Frenc^i! . ' i ^ - ' 

Children were tested annually and |dllowed through the program until 
fourth girade» in contrast to the six-month follow*up period for the AIR 
study. The evaluation was limited to language learning, language pro- 
ficiency .attitudes, and cognitive flqdbility — not performance in school, 
as was true of the AIR-studied jTitie Vlf programming. Children were 
iqarefully n^atched on intelligencie and soda^iiclass variables with contrpls, 
unlike the AIR,; study. Finally, in assessing linguistic competeirice, 
Lambert and his colleagues assessed both English and French, whereas 
such dual assessments are rare in other research. Indeed, testing in or 
reporting results for L2 oifily is very much a trait of American studies. 

Results from Canada indicate that: , i' 

,1 r. The bilingual/experimental grdup was doing just as well, as the 
monolingual/English control group at . the end of Grade IV in. 
reading a|bility, reading comprehension, and knowledge of English 
condepts. The bilingi!ud group, as well as t||ie controls, was above 
the 80th percentile of national norms in English word knowledge, 
word discrimination, and language use. 
' ^ 2. The bilingual group also compared extremely well with .children 
from Fr^ch-speajpng homes who were following a French pro- 
gram. Tbe competency in French increased the longer they were in 
the program. Although they were not as fluent as French speakers, 
their vocabulary and comprehension were as good. 
Thes^/results sho]iv the importance of the research design in determin- 
ing the outcome of the evaluation. Careful matching of students on 
sphopi performance characteristics a!s well a;s socioeconomic and home 
characteristics i^ essential to an evaluation of a program concerning 
language. Gain of competency in L2 in the Canadian study came over' 
time— not in six months. Longitudinal evaluation is essefntial for ade- 
quate treatment of bilingual programming. Coihpfeteijicy in L2 did not 
come at the expense of LI learning and conipeten'ce. Tliis is an important 
point in the political debate in the Unitled States. 

Ramifications of Lambert's Study. Lambert' distinguishes 'between 
.additive bilihgualism and subtractive bilingualism. In subtractive 
' bilingualism the le^uming,pf ttie second language js' at tjbe expense of the 
learning of the first language. In additive bilinguafism, there is no sup- 
posed loss. I think it 'important b distinguish additive bilingualism from 
enrichment modeb of bilingual educaition. In enrichment programming, I 
as djsscribed by Fishman and others, the child is enriched by L2 but there 
is no presumed penalty t6 be paid if the child faOs to learn. In additive 
programming, -linguistipi competence is clearly the goal, and certain 



pcMltics can be expected to be paid in the larger society by a child livingi 
in Fi]pnch Can^. who doe^ not learn French, a|dn to the penalty a child- 
hvwg m New York aty without English niight have to pay. 

Lambert m a in t ains that negative results' m bilingual education tend to 
be associated with programs fostering «ibti[iactive biUngualisml' These i 
would> be)tthe kinjd of programs funde^ &y Title VII m Which the goal is 
often English at the expense of LI (Spanish). Therefore, we might argue 
that even if a reasonable evaluaticn^ of Title Vlt progranuning were ac- 
complished, sucli programming wojiild jmlikely kchieve a rex»rd pf sus- 
tained growth in LI and L2. Studies of t^ni^hnug^ 
thaj programs that neglect LI impaff learnmg of both LI and L2! 
Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukona^ (1976, 1977) found that when ch^ldlren 
unmigrated to Sweden at presidhoOl or primary? school ages, they did 
more poqriy than childr^ni who immigrated aftrir five or six years of' 
education' in their native (Finnish) languageJ Troike (1^8) arguds a 
sunilar pattern exists in the U.S. Southwest for Mexican Am«-ica&. My^ 
students and I have also observed that when ypiing Caiijb^ean migrsunt 
children in New York City are immersed m L2/;^rt>granmiing, they can ' 
fail to develop competehoe in either language. 

! This suggests that younger snAordinoted niinority 

jin LI untfl ttey function adequately, but that fos older minority/children 

, junmersicm approf^es ik L2, which do not ignore Lt» might silcoeed. lif 

, programs that provide for continued dwlopment in Ll^ 
J tion of L2, this is an important pomt. It argues that for younger childi-eri ' 
the traditional distinction between maintenance and transitioiial 
programmmg is inappropriate. The best transitional program is one 
which provides a maintenance of learning m Li! These programs are 
therefore developmental: L2 is added to a continuing base of LI. Pro- ' 
grams that erode the base of LI canjmpair the learnmg of L2. . ' 

This clarifies some of the findings of the studies reviewed for this 
paper. It supports our own experiencfs in the implementation of Lau. 
Prior to Lau and the Lau remedies^ a non-English-speaking child was 
removed from rcgidar progranuning and given mtensive training m an 
ESL kind of programiming. ftom the pomt of view of the courts, this 

, deprived the child of contmuing development in those subjectsi--math, 
science, social studies, etc.— reqmred of all children m the school. In a 
shnilar ?ensc, a program that $ries to inculcate L2 at the expense of LI 
deprives children of a. continuing deyelopment of communication skills 
that are important to them in non-school areas of life. Many programs, 
like those studied by Cohen and Laosa (1976) and by I^^garreta (1977) 
are conducted.priniarily in English, whatever the readiness of the child, 
perhaps leading to a negative perception of Spanish, and certainly raismg 
questions aboilt the adeqiiiacy of LI development. Snnce much language < 
learning goes on outside of school, the child under these conditions is dis- 
advantaged in comparison tjo children Whose home language develop- 
ment is reij^forced by the school. In our evaluations we must neyer lose 
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sight of the fact that we are examining what is ^happening to children in 
only one p^rt of their lives. We must be attentive to the interaction 
between school, home, and peer effects in understanding our evaluation 
data. This means that we must have reasonably clear data about the 
treatment of Jul and L2 not only in the school, but in the community as 
weU. "~ 

Trying to learn to read simultaneously in two languages can be fcdh-"~ 
fusing. One wdl-constructed longitudinal study was done of a bilingual 
program in Redwood City. California, in which reading in both LI and 
L2 is introduced at the same time. (Cohen and Laosa 1976). Their fmd- 
ings show that reading competency in both languages is retarded by such 
an approach. Strangely, children scored below control classrooms in 
reading Enpsh as well as in Spanish, even though the control classrooms 
had no instruction in reading Spanish! This finding is interesting in 
regard to the AIR studies, because 52 percent of Title VII progriams in 
1969-1970 were of this type (Jroike J978). 

Lambert's work also supports the notion that slow, steady growth of 
jjprograms vyrith strong community support is preferable to instant solu- 
tions. We wiUI raise this point iiii our discussion of exemplary bilingual 
programs, to which we now turn, but it is importan^to emphasize that 
few of the American programs to be evaluated— and by definition, none 
of t|ie studies evaluated by AIR— met this criterion. 

^ v. EXEMPLARY BILINGUAL PROGRAMMING 

Recognizing the ^ladeqtiacies of the data base,, we can review what we 
know' and ai;tificiaily constructj an exemplary program by examining 
characteristics related to positive outcomes in research reviewed in evalu- 
ation studies approved l^y Troike, and Zappert and Cruz, and in our own 
experience at the Lau Center in New York during the past five years. Our 
composite exemplary bilingual plrogram seeki to achieve two goa)^: 
acquisition of another 'language and protection of equal educational il 
-opportunity. \i 

District Level Criteria V 

In our experience, crucial to the success ojf bilingual progranuning is 
the commitment of district level staff to bilingual education— from 
district superintendent (or kurrogati) level all the way down to the 
building principal level, liiei allocation of district resojiirces to bilingual 
programming is an indication of staff commitment. For example, suc- 
cessfbljiprograms often have their teachers on tax levy or regular funding 

' 'rather than special Federal funding or at le^t in addition to special 
Federal funding. Through the allocation of local resources, thie bilingual 
program is given a greater likelihood of continuity and stability, which 
improves the opportunity for planning on a more than year by year baisis 
— aiid which makes a more attractive job opportunity for staff. Invest- 

^ ment of local funds is also a tip-off to the attitude of district staff toward 
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^Ungual progr^unming. Filially, the investment of time and energy in 
planning is improved when the staff is stable enough to see the fruits of 
such planning over time. 

Another critma at the district level is the conmiunity support for 
bilingual programming. The importance of such efforts have been 
argued by Brisk (1977), Indan (197Q, Andersson (1970), and Botana 
(197S); their studies indicate that things go better when community sup- 
port initiates a bilingual program in the district. (This does not mean 
unanimity, but rather that some local initiative takes place.) There is also 
evidence that it is useful for local ethnic groups to be represented at the 
district level, either on the school board or at the administrative level (see 
Bouton 1975, Gottlieb 1964, Shiraishi 1975, and Qgbu 1978). ' ' 



School Level Criteria 

At the school level, coordination between the bilingual program and 
the rest of the school is important. This can be measure^ in a' number of < 
ways. Does the school administration acoq>t the responsibility of coor- 
dinating the bilingual and monolingual components? Is there an ad- 
ministrative policy of orienting the staff of the self ool to the purposed and 
process of bilingual education? Do ESL and bilingual staff meet jointly? 
Is the bilingual program integrated with the rest of the school? Are | 
similar support services available to non-Englis|li-dominant students and 
monolingual English-speaking studentS'^.g., "^counselors, reading 
specialists, etc.? Do\ the nu^ority of teachers in tlie school accent t^e./ 
bilihgiial teadliers and the bilingual proffram? Are the attitudes^f the ' 
school principal and-other school administiratOTs in line authority over 
the program accepting and ^supportive? Aittitudes of school staff toward ' 
bilingual programming are crucial to the success or failure of! a bilingual 
program (see Fishman 1974). Sometimes bilingual programmihg is per- 
ceived as a threat by ensting staff-ifcqpcdally when local tax j^oUars will 
support the iM-ogram. * ' 

The d^ee to which administrative and teaching staff are sensitive to 
the goals (educatioilial and occupational) bf the cultural groups in the 
district is another inbportant criteria at the school leyel. Brice-Heath and 
others (Bnce-Heath 1978, Philips 1972) hav^t argued th^t programs 
whose options reflect the goals of the conmiufliity^groups are niore suc- 
cessful. There are several ways to assess this. Do parents have op&ons for 
their children? Can pa^rents with different goals .for their children .find 
programming suitable to their goab? Such options might include - 

1 . a transitional bilingual sequence where imrents can li^oose to have 
students use Spanish as a bridge to an all-English diuniculum 

2. an aU-English curriculum— rinmieridon in English q-. / 

3 . a program of continuing support for Si^mish in addition to option 1 

4. different teaching styles (traditional V^i. open) from which paribnts 
_ may choose th e one th ey are mpst familiar with or value most 



These options are also important because children not performing well in 
qne program may be moved to another more suitable one, 

Respectiiiifor the cultural valu^ of the community groups is evident. 
wh<^ school-community relations are given priority by the administra- 
tive sjtaff, notices are sent home in the parents* native languages, and 
parents are involved in school activities other than in program activities. 

Prognun Level Criteria 

In an exemplary bilingual program, students are not assigned to a pro- 
gram, they (or their parents) influence the choice of program. Free 
cboice of program can provide parents with a powerful lever against the 
segregation pf&eir children: if parents find a program to be stigmatized, 
they can takie their children out and chbose another. 

One of the dangers of biliihgual education programs is that they can 
becom^ ghjE!ttoizcd. They can become stigmatized as remedial. This is not 
the case in an exemplary bilingual program. The advantages of an inte- 
grated education over a segregated one are well documented. Nothing- 
concerned with linguistSc ability changes that h fact. While it may be 
necessary at certain points of the day to isolate children into groups on 
'the basis of their linguistic ability, this need not justify the creation of 
linguistically segregatedj^classrooms. Indeed, research strongly suggests 
that there are positive advantages to linguistically integrated classrooms. 
In a two-way program, English-dominant students learn and develop 
skiDs|,in Spanish at the same time that Spanish-dominant students learn 
English. Since these are voluntary assignments, English-speaking 
students are here because they want to be. (See tiardner 1967, for the 
oHe-way/two-way distinction.) A two-way reciprocal program provides 
""^itH^DSrtunity for peer learning— for informal learning of the second 
l∋uage from peers who speak that language as natives. John et al. 
(1969) and Ca^en and Lpggett (1976) stt^ the importiance of peer 
learning as one of the ibbst effective methods of learning at second 
language. 

What is it exactly that exemplary bilingual programs do differently in 
terms of curriculum, teaching, and outcomes? As we have seen, one of 
the most vexing problems facing planners of bilingual programming is 
the question of language learning, particularly in the area of reading. In 
an exemplary program for older children, a child already reading in LI 
would hot have his or her development in LI reading stopped. It would 
jpontinue along with the learning of L2. 

Should a younger chUd learn to read first in LI or L2? Research 
surveyed by Engle (1975) suggests that learning to.read in LI is the best 
approach, and this is supported for lower status languages by the 
literiature reviewed earlier. Modiano (1968) also addresses this issue. The 
issue is complex, however. Consider the following three situations: 

1. A child enters reading not at all, and is entirely Spanish^ 
monolingual. 
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2. A chM enters with some reading ability in Spaiiish, md is Spanish 
monoHngual. 

3. A child enters with some reading ability in Spanish and English and 
. r is bilii^^ 

For dementary school children, particularly before age 10, the litera- 
ture suggests Spanish reading instruction as the most effective for child 
/. The saine would be true for child 2. The decision for child 3 is more 
problematic: We don't have an answer firmly grounded in research. 

White mastery of reading m Spanish by elementai7 students facilitates 
later transfer of reading skills to English and premature transfer can 
impede reading m both languages, there is also evidence that oral ESL 
development should precede learning to read in English (Robinett 1965). 

Content learning in social studies, math, and science proceeds in LI in ^ 
the exemplaiy bilmgual programs until a child has reached sufficient 
competence in English to opt into English-only instruction program- 
ming. Teachers also structure their classrooms to accommodate a range 
of learning styles. Particularly significant is the work of Ramirez and 
Castenada (1974) on learning styles; that of Cazden and L^ett (1976) is 
also in^portant. 

One of the ciiricular benefits of having children from different 
cultural backgrounds in one program is that in uiteracting with other 
students, they learn about cultures different from their own (Gibson 
1^6). Invoked parents can benefit from this, too. In addition, students 
bring to the x:lassro6nis different school histories and experiences in 
other schools as well as different competencies and skills that can often 
benefit from a heterogeneous grade grouping. 

The issue of linguistic assessment is an especially troubling one, as is 
the problem of training teachers to deal with the linguistic diversity they 
will actually encounter in classrooms.. Low staff turnover is Characteristic 
of successful bilingual programming. The rate should be comparable to 
the other programs of the school. As to staff capabilities, in addition to 
meeting the same certification requirements as regular programming 
staff , they should 

1. have communicative competence in both l^guages (Hymes 1967) 

2. be sensitive to cultural differences 

3. have a graduate degree geared to teaching in bilingual programs 

4. reflect the ethnicity of the students in the conununity (as a group, 
' not individually by teacher) and live in the community 

5. attend periodic in-service and conference activities in bilingual 
education 

With the exception of the first, these are simply criteria associated with 
good, staff in ahy program. 

What, idtimatdy, should a successful bilingual . program -achieve? 
First, the rang^ of achievement in tl instruction in required subjects 
should be no different from the average for English-only students. Se- 
cond, for older children, the range of achievement in reading and func- 



tioning in English should over tune-*say several years— be comparable 
to the range of achievement arnong English monolingual students. For 
youi^ger and older children, oral EngUsh should* show improvement. 
Cazdcn and L^ett (1976) have also imggested a h^h percentage of 
j^tudents partidi>ating in c|ass as a desirable output characteristic. But, in 
essence, successful bilingual pro^jpiins are those that meet tlje two 
criteria' we set out at the beginii^; they achieve language acquisition 
without sening the child back:^ his or her skill development. 

In summary, we have rei^:^ the history of Federal involvement in 
bilingual education, the^ ^n^ira socippolitical context, the research and 
evalu^on research l^is^iyw which we? must build, and concluded with 
a brief review of |dt;|^ factors in examining the components of an 
exemplary progniJDd^^ bilingual programs to date have been able to 
demonstrate ^y^B^jqess whatsoever is testament to the need for such 
programs, and Jp tir^ need for critical research that would allow us 
to construct fwogriams to implement what Lau was inbnded to imple- 
ment: equal educational opportunity for America's lingi^istic minorities. 
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